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question, upon which M. Jusserand said that he knew that no ambassador under the German system would dare make such remarks without previous authority from his Government.
"That is so much the better," I commented.
Sir Cecil declared that German diplomacy was peculiar and that the Foreign Office had no conscience in disavowing statements by its ambassadors if it suited Germany's purpose.
After we had gone over the whole subject, both ambassadors stated that if it held one chance in a hundred of shortening the war, it was their duty to entertain it. I replied that I hoped they would entertain it cordially.
Jusserand in his usual happy manner said, "' Cordially,' that is a little too strong."
"Well, sympathetically, then," I said.
"Yes, sympathetically, yes." And with that we parted, both ambassadors expressing their thanks and appreciation of my services.
I had been scrupulously careful to be absolutely accurate in all my statements, and it was therefore gratifying, after the Bryan-Bernstorff conference, to have the Secretary tell me that the ambassador's report of the Scarboro incident was in every detail in accord with mine, and to have the ambassador also confirm the correctness of Mr. Bryan's understanding from my report. Naturally I was anxious to avoid misunderstandings or misconceptions of any kind. The issue was too important.
Both Secretary Bryan and Ambassador Bernstorff cabled to Berlin, and for the time the subject rested there. My remaining in Washington was unnecessary, and I returned to New York. But before leaving, I called by appointment at both the French and British embassies, which also had communicated events in detail to theirBernstorfTs without authority from his Government. I replied that both he and M. Jusserand were better qualified to answer that\t-vi    r\-r\     A TV* *vi*i f\ o -r* o'clock in the morning for Newhaven. The ordinary capacity of the boat was five hundred passengers, but it was packed from stem tooman remains of columns and temples that still bear tragicseveral speakers, including two former Secre-aries of State, namely, Richard Olney and John WAutobiography of Andrew Dickson White, vol. n, pp. 293-94.)him because he and Roosevelt were jaged almost the entire time in an animated conversa-Q, during which both remained standing. My impres-Q of the Prince was that he seemed tremendously im-
